GREATNESS   AND   LIMITATIONS   OF   HUMANISM

the fact that the wielders of authority submitted volun-
tarily to the new order of things.  Symbolical of the day
was it that Charles V, to the horror of his court, should
stoop to pick up a paint-brush Titian's son had let fall;
that the pope, rudely requested by Michelangelo to leave
the Sistine chapel, meekly did so in order not to disturb
the master; that princes and bishops began to collect
books and pictures and manuscripts rather than weapons.
Unconsciously they capitulated, recognizing that the
power of creative thought had taken the reins of govern-
ment, and that works of art were destined to outlive the
works of war and of politics.  Europe realized at last that
her vocation and the whole meaning of her existence lay
in the dominance of the mind and in the creation of a
united civilization which should rally beneath its stan-
dard all the peoples of the West. Thus she would start a
movement which would lead to the inauguration of a
world-wide culture.

The spirit of the age, therefore, chose Erasmus as
banner-bearer for the new way of thinking; and as "anti-
barbarus," as the fighter against all forms of backward-
ness and'traditionalism, as harbinger of a higher, freer,
more humane community of mankind, as the guide into
the coming citizenship of the world, he took his place at
the head of the marching column. We in our epoch feel
that other figures were, perhaps, worthier of this posi-
tion, such men as Leonardo and Paracelsus, for instance,
who' were more daring explorers, more sturdy fighters,
more resembling the Faustian spirit, that personification
of humanity, tempted and disquieted, but at length
groping its way to the light.   These were and are pro-
founder types of uomo universal^ on a far more splendid
scale than Erasmus could ever be.   But the sixteenth
century saw this not, and it was thanks to his clear
(sometimes too piercing)   understanding, his content-
ment at knowing the knowledgeable, his urbanity, that